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aries mentioned. One would think, too, that the 
editors of all these books had remained unmoved 
by the music (?) of the "sirene" found on all 
ocean steamers since they all neglected to note 
this common signification. 

It is the English-French part of all these dic- 
tionaries that especially needs the attention of a 
man of common sense. This part is so frequently 
ridiculous that it is needless to quote many exam- 
ples. A somewhat careful comparison leads to the 
conclusion that this part of Edgren's book was 
copied almost "en bloc" from Cassell with 
scarcely any attempt at revision. Cassell has 
the noun " blow-out," bombanee, but does not 
have " baking powder." Edgren has omitted 
the former word but has failed to note the latter. 
Both books have the useless verb " to barn " and 
both omit " barn-stormer," which is certainly a 
better word than " blow-out." One looks in vain 
in any of these books for " arc-light " or " trolley," 
in its most common acceptance. 

The revision of Cassell seems to have been 
directed to the addition of new definitions rather 
than of new words. A count of the words from 
" bras " to the end of the letter B shows that only- 
seven new words have been added and four old 
ones omitted as being obsolete. Comparing this 
space with the same space in James & Mole - 
it will be found that the latter has about sixty 
words that are not found in the former, so that 
the latter greatly excels in the fullness of its 
vocabulary while the former excels in the full- 
ness of its definitions. The mechanical make-up 
of James & M0I6 also deserves notice for its 
superiority. 

The treatment of proper names is another mat- 
ter in which these dictionaries, as well as most 
others, are singularly defective. Here Edgren has 
introduced the sensible method of listing all proper 
names in alphabetical order in the body of the 
book instead of relegating them to an appendix. 
If the pupil should meet with such an expression 
as "cheval breton" he would naturally look in 
the body of his dictionary for the word " breton " 
and not finding it there would naturally conclude 
that it was missing altogether. Cassell has 
" breton " in the body of the work and " Bretagne " 
in the appendix. In James & Mole both words 
are in the appendix while " Breton " is found in 



neither book. On this point, too, dictionary 
makers are recommended to study the school 
edition of Sachs-Villatte. 

0. B. Supeb. 

Dickinson College. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

The Exemplary Novels of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, translated by N. MacColl. (In The 
Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
edited by Jas. Fitzmaubice-Kelly.) Glasgow : 
Gowans & Gray, 1902. 

The first English translation of the Novelas 
exemplar es of Cervantes was made by James Mabbe 
in 1640, who published it under the Spanish ren- 
dering of his own name — Don Diego Puede-Ser. 
It contained only six of the original twelve tales, 
omitting La Gitanilla, Minconete y CortadUh, El 
Licenciado Vidriera, La ilustre Fregona, El Casa- 
miento engafioso and El Coloquio de los Perros. 
Other incomplete translations appeared in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it is safe 
to say that the modern reader who has not gone to 
the Spanish original, owes his acquaintance with 
these tales to the translation made by Walter 
Kelly in 1846, which was reissued in 1881 and 
1894 in Bonn's Library. This translation is not 
a very brilliant one, its chief faults being its not 
infrequent mistranslations and its many omissions, 
without the slightest indication that anything in 
the original text has been passed over. Still we 
should be thankful for what this translator has 
done. As Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says in the In- 
troduction to the present translation: "But for 
him, hundreds and perhaps thousands of readers 
must have lived and died without even a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the Novelas exemplares, and, in 
so much, he deserves gratitude." (p. xliii). But 
Walter Kelly's version is certainly wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of the reader of to-day, and 
accordingly this new translation has been prepared 
by Mr. Norman MacColl, the well-known Spanish 
scholar and editor of Calderon. He has taken, as 
the basis of his work, the editio prineeps of 1613, 
— obviously the only sound proceeding. The 
great disadvantage under which a translator of 
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the Novelets exemplares labors, as compared with a 
translator of Don Quixote, is that, almost incredi- 
ble as it may seem, there exists no annotated 
edition of the Novelets. An examination of Mr. 
MacColPs translation shows at once its immense 
superiority, not only in the vastly more accurate 
knowledge of the Castilian idiom, but also in point 
of style, a matter in which Kelly's translation fell 
lamentably short of rendering the brilliant and 
vivacious manner of Cervantes. This new trans- 
lation of the Novelets exemplares will take its place 
beside Mr. Ormsby's version of Don Quixote, as 
the best English renderings of these works that 
have yet been made, and which, in our opinion, 
are not likely to be improved upon by subsequent 
translators. 

But in addition to the excellence of the transla- 
tion, this edition of the Exemplary Novels has 
another and singular merit to recommend it, — it 
contains an Introduction of no less than forty-five 
very closely printed pages by the distinguished 
editor of Don Quixote and historian of Spanish 
Literature, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Every point 
that has arisen concerning the Novelets, — their 
origin, their probable chronological order and 
many other questions are here handled with the 
accuracy and fulness of knowledge habitual with 
this scholar. 

The Novelets were first issued in 1613. "It 
seems safe to assume," Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
says, " that the volume was in general circulation 
towards the end of September, 1613, and that the 
mysterious Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda was 
among the first to read it." Six editions of the 
Novels were issued during the remaining three 
years of the author's life, and no sooner was the 
work issued than, like Don Quixote, it began to be 
pirated beyond the borders of Castile. But these 
piracies Cervantes was powerless to prevent, for, 
as in the case of Don Quixote, so in his Novelas he 
had completely parted with his interest in them, 
having on September 9, 1613, sold his right for 
the sum of 1600 reals (£35. lis. Id. English), and 
twenty-four copies of the printed book, to Fran- 
cisco de Bobles, who had also been the original 
publisher of Don Quixote eight years before. 

The Novelas Exemplares as originally written 
and published by Cervantes, contained twelve 
tales, and not thirteen, as often asserted, the 



thirteenth, La Tia fingida — that much debated 
novel which has been ascribed to Cervantes — was 
not published till late in the succeeding century. 
This latter novel, La Tia Jingida, a manuscript 
copy of which first turned up in the Library of 
San Isidro, in Madrid, in 1788, Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly discusses at great length, basing his remarks, 
in great measure, upon M. FoulcheVDelbosc's re- 
markable Etude sur la Tia fingida, in the Revue 
Hispanigue (Paris, 1899), Vol. rv. The whole 
history of the novel is given here and all the 
arguments that have been advanced in support 
of the claims for its authenticity. " Even among 
those who are called experts, an overwhelming 
majority is no doubt in favor of ascribing La 
Tia fingida to Cervantes," Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly says (p. xvii), and again : " Yet it must be 
confessed that there is no external evidence to 
connect Cervantes with La Tia fingida, and no 
conclusion can be drawn from the internal evi- 
dence, though the partizans of both views claim a 
verdict on the strength of it " (p. xix), and he 
concludes : " It is possible, though it is not likely 
to be proved, that Cervantes was the author of La 
Tia fingida, and it is certainly very difficult even 
to suggest the name of any other contemporary 
who was eapable of writing it" (ibid). So after 
all this very careful sifting of the evidence for and 
against this novel, we have advanced no further 
on the road to certainty. It will not be without 
interest to note here the date of composition of the 
various novelas at which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
has arrived after carefully considering all that has 
been said upon this point, especially as Watts, in 
his Cervantes, his Life and Works, London, 1895, 
has said that the majority of the novelas were 
written between 1595 and 1603. " We have no 
data enabling us to conjecture when El Amante 
liberal, La Fuerza de la Sangre and Las dos Don- 
cellas were written. The first and third of these 
may have been written before Don Quixote was 
published, but this is simple guess-work. With 
regard to the remaining tales, the balance of prob- 
abilities leads the best critics to assign Rineonete y 
Cortadillo to 1603-1604; El celoso Extremefio to 
1604-1605, La Espaftola Inglesa and El Gasami- 
ento enganoso to 1605 or later ; La Gitanilkt, El 
Lieenciado Vidriera, La ilustre Fregona and La 
Senora Cornelia to 1607 or later ; and the Coloquio 
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de los Perros to 1606-1608. These, it is true, are 
mere approximations; but they are approxima- 
tions based upon evidence which, such as it is, 
lends no support to the view that Cervantes wrote 
the majority of his Novelas between 1599 and 1603. 
At least eight of the twelve were composed later." 
Much else that is extremely interesting follows 
upon the innumerable imitators of Cervantes both 
in and out of Spain, and no student of the greatest 
Spaniard can afford to fail to read carefully this 
painstaking and very searching introductory essay 
by Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, by far the most com- 
prehensive, the most logical, the best that has yet 
appeared upon the subject. 

Hugo Albeet Renneet. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

L. E. Kastner and H. G. Atkins : A Short History 
of French Literature. New York : Henry Holt 
& Company, 1901. xvi + 312 pp. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago a course in 
literature was written entirely from the critical 
point of view : Students were taught not so much 
what an author thought himself, as what they 
ought to think of him. This practice had gone so 
far that a reaction was bound to come, and the 
spirit of positivism which had already victoriously 
invaded almost every domain of human thought, 
made itself felt also in the treatment of literature. 
An era of facts, dry facts, without any effort to 
explain to the pupil their connection or their 
meaning, followed. For fear of conveying a wrong 
impression, all critical understanding was given up. 
As the pupil cannot be expected to reflect by him- 
self, or else as he does it in a childish way, the remedy 
was about as bad as the evil it was intended to 
correct. From Charybdis we fell into Scilla. 

By and bye an intermediate and more adequate 
treatment of the subject will no doubt prevail. 
Already a few signs could be pointed out of a 
tendency to give to literature its place in our uni- 
versities and colleges, as distinct from philology 
on the one hand, and from historical researches in 
the field of literature on the other. 



The " Short History of French Literature " by 
Messrs. Kastner and Atkins, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, though betraying a slight move in the 
direction of progress, remains nevertheless an un- 
mistakable illustration of how much we are still 
under the influence of the " heap of facts " system 
one need only consider how many names and works 
and dates occur, the effect of which, in a primer 
of French Literature, can only bewilder the 
student, or at any rate cannot contribute to his 
understanding of literature ; therefore in our judg- 
ment they are useless, if they do not cause positive 
harm. Facts should be granted value according 
to their quality and not according to their quan- 
tity. It seems unnecessary to burden one's 
memory with such names as Philippe de Thaon, 
Richard de Fournival (p. 31), Maurice Solve (p. 
49), Louise Labi (p. 50), even Nicole de la 
Chanaye and Jean de Pourtalis (p. 50), or Molinot, 
Meschinot and Cretin (p. 40), or still Jean de 
Beaubreuil, Daigaliers, Ogiers (p. 109). We 
know why the authors have adopted this plan. 
The Preface informs us that their aims were 1) to 
meet the " requirements of candidates for exami- 
nations," and 2) to offer "a reliable introduction 
to the study of French literature for all those who 
desire to become acquainted with the subject." 
Messrs. Kastner and Atkins follow, of course, the 
prevalent custom, and thus are not wholly respon- 
sible. But whether this custom is a good one is a 
different matter. It seems rather regrettable that 
the two purposes indicated should be considered 
separately: Knowledge for examination and 
knowledge for science, rote-knowledge and in- 
telligent knowledge. 

An attempt has been made to remedy this de- 
fect, A chapter entitled " General View " has 
been placed before each period. These pages are 
certainly valuable and establish some kind of con- 
nection between the different writers. But why 
separate the ideas from the facts as if they had 
nothing to do with each other ? Is not the inter- 
est of literature, as well as its importance as an 
educational discipline, precisely in this connection 
of facts with ideas ? How much better would it 
have been to state some important characteristic 
of a period and then proceed directly to the illus- 
trations, thus impressing the thesis upon the 
student's mind. This does not at all mean that a 



